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When Day 
Is Done 


Courtesy, Camp Dudley 


Dreaming of the days that are past 


and greater days to come 
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HELEN GIBBONS LOTSPEICH 
Founder and Headmistress, The Lotspeich School 


HE chief aim of education should be to 

develop a well-rounded person of high 

principles and right habits. He should be 
healthy in mind and body, able to enter into 
all the experiences of life with zest and a keen 
appreciation of values. 

In the environment of every child there are 
bound to be things that militate against his 
best growth. This is particularly true of our 
present-day city life, so full of many exciting 
and distracting things that so often lead away 
from simple enjoyments and virtues. If dur- 
ing the formative years of a child’s life he 
could be in an atmosphere conducive to his 
best interests, much waste of fine energies 
could be avoided and strong attitudes and ten- 
dencies fostered. 

In creating the right 
surroundings and 
guiding young people 
aright, the summer 
camp has _ boundless 
opportunities and 
should be a vital fac- 
tor in our modern 
scheme of education. 
There are so many 
possibilities to be 
thought of in any dis- 
cussion of camp life, 
that one scarcely 
knows where to begin. 

Suppose we begin 
with the most impor- 
tant thing in any ed- 
ucational venture, — 
the personality of the 
leader. Only a warm, 
sympathetic person of 
Strength, imagination, 








Paul Parker Photo.—Courtesy, Girl Scouts, Inc. 
With a steady aim we shall speed the arrow to its goal. 


and an abounding sense of humor, can qualify, 
and his philosophy of life should give him a 
broad and tolerant outlook. He must have the 
loyal allegiance of his young charges and of 
his staff of associates. He must be a creator 
of harmony and not a domineering boss. 

The members of any group entrusted with 
the guidance of young people should be chosen 
for the quality of their personal influence, not 
purely because of professional accomplish- 
ments or academic credits. The impressions 
made by a noble personality far outlast the 
subject matter he teaches or thé athletic skill 
he may possess. In a summer camp these mat- 
ters are worth especially great consideration, 
for there one is thrown in close and intimate 
contact with the boys 
or girls for twenty- 
four hours a day in 
surroundings far from 
other outside influ- 
ences. It is thrilling 
to even contemplate 
the great things pos- 
sible under such ideal 
conditions. 

The head of a camp 
decides the camp’s 
general policy. In do- 
ing so, he must al- 
ways consider certain 
fundamental needs of 
human beings,—even 
of young ones. All of 
us need some control 
or guidance and some 
freedom to make our 
own plans. 

A camp program 
should be patterned 
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Courtesy, Camp Wigwasati 


FROM THE PROSE OF CITY TO THE POETRY OF THE WILDS— 


“In glorious revolt from the drabness of the city, the camper drinks in the wine of the sunset, 
lays his head close to fresh and smelly earth-things, and is luiled to sleep by that 
sweetest symphony in all the world—the patter of raindrops on the tent roof.” 


with this truth in mind and should display a 
fine balance between planned, directed activ- 


ities and personal liberty and leisure. Our 
schools and homes have become so overorgan- 
ized and scheduled, that the poor child has no 
chance to get acquainted with himself or to 
browse and dream. Camp should meet this 
fine and legitimate need. Some camps I have 
visited left me a little breathless and weary. 
They were so efficiently run, so clean and 
proper. When one is in a beautiful woods on 
the shore of a lovely lake, one should occa- 
sionally wallow in moss and sit dreaming up 
in a tree-top without wondering if it is ten- 
forty-five and what is on the program. Ma- 
chinery should play a very small part in camp 
life. Even in directed camp activities a certain 
amount of freedom and flexibility ought to be 
possible. Often the mood of the group does 
not fit in with the activity listed on the sched- 
ule. A wise leader will be sensitive to such a 
situation and show a willingness to regard the 
wishes of the youngsters. The gratitude that 
arises in young hearts in answer to such un- 
derstanding leadership will gradually build up 
the loyalty and devotion that make lasting 


influence possible. As a rule a normal child 
wants direction, but at the same time he loves 
to be consulted and to feel that his opinion 
finds favor in the eyes of his elders. 

Unless a child is unusually blest, he gets 
but little chance in his city life to learn all the 
enchanting ways of Nature. Camp can give 
him this satisfying experience first hand and 
if the one chosen to initiate him into the mys- 
teries and beauties of the out-of-doors is him- 
self a lover of it all, then the young disciple 
is indeed fortunate. What could be lovelier 
than to journey to some hill-top on a bright 
starry night to have the beauties of the heav- 
ens revealed as one sits and gazes in rapt 
delight! One feels akin to the shepherd boy 
David of old, who sang out of a full heart, 
“The Heavens declare the glory of God.” 
Hikes and trips of exploration with no partic- 
ular time limit set can be red-letter days in a 
summer’s whole experience. A museum at 
camp will stimulate this nature interest and 
there can be gathered together the choicest 
specimens found each year. The educational 
value in such pursuits can not be measured. 

In the best thinking on education, the chance 
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given for self-expression is emphasized. At 
camp where all sorts of interesting concrete 
experience fills the days, abundant material 
can be found for the writing of stories, poems, 
and plays. All these should have a leading 
place in camp life. The stage is all set for the 
most exquisite of plays. No finest city theater 
has a real forest, a real lake, a real boat, or a 
real mountain for stage properties. No city 
playwright has all the time there is, all the 
quiet there is, and an audience whose enthu- 
siasm is a foregone conclusion. 

In natural dancing another type of self-ex- 
pression may be found. In this sort of activity 
many young people find release from self-con- 
sciousness and from awkwardness. In dancing, 
many civilizations have found expression for 
some of the loftiest of their esthetic ideas. 
Why should not the children of this material- 
istic age have a chance to live in their own 
experience a realization of beauty! 

There is so much that is beautiful in litera- 
ture that children should hear and learn to 
love. In the leisure and beautiful surround- 
ing of a summer camp the atmosphere is just 
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right for the reading aloud of poetry and 
stories, especially if there is someone who can 
really read well. An hour set aside each day, 
perhaps just before sunset, for this reading 
means a joy to all and perhaps to some the 
beginning of a taste for worth while things. 
Such taste might otherwise never come to life. 

The educational value of the many physical 
activities not mentioned and the health and 
satisfaction that result must not be forgotten. 
Learning to be a good sport in team work, the 
acquiring of skill, and the sense of duty and 
obligation to the group,—these all are of prime 
importance in the building of fine manhood 
and womanhood. Y 

The highest aim of all education is the cre- 
ating of noble character. Unless the program 
of education has this objective, it will fail. 
Contact with inspiring men and women, an 
environment that satisfies the thirst for beauty 
and the opportunity to do things that chal- 
lenge the finest stuff in him will make a sum- 
mer at camp mean not only a thrilling experi- 
ence in any child’s. life, but one of enduring 
benefit. 


UNCHARTED ON THE MAPS 


Hikes and trips of exploration with no particular 
time limit set are red-letter days in 
the summer’s whole experience. 


Courtesy, Camp Wigwasati 





The Public School Camp 


LLOYD B. SHARP, Ph.D. 


Director, Life’s Summer Camps 


pend upon the extent to which the camp- 

ing activities can be made an integral part 
of the total educational program of the school. 
They should expand no faster than they can 
intelligently and scientifically justify their 
existence. The educational virtues of well- 
conducted camps have been demonstrated and 
these outcomes are of paramount help in mold- 
ing character and giving more wholesome ex- 
pression to youthful personalities. The prob- 
lem to face is that of integration, dove-tailing 
and weaving into the total life of the school 
that benefit which camping so effectively con- 
tributes outside of school time. 

It should be made clear that the public 
school camp should not duplicate the types oi 
camps which we now have outside of the 
school. It should not set up a camp primarily 
for charitable welfare or corrective purposes 
or be a place for various kinds of abnormals 
and delinquents. Camping is an effective meas- 
ure for children who may rightfully belong in 
some of these groups, but the public school 
camp should be conceived and planned pri- 
marily on the basis that it is designed to fit 
in with the total educational scheme in school. 


7 HE success of public school camp will de- 


The school should not dodge its responsibili- 
ties with those special groups which present 
particularly difficult learning problems. The 
function of the school is to educate all. Camp- 
ing can make an effective contribution to all 
of these various special groups as well as to 
other school children. 

The chief reason why schools should devel- 
op camping as part of their programs is that 


- camping, when properly carried out, is so thor- 


oughly sound educationally and so effective 
in its outcomes. It should not be looked upon 
as merely adding another subject to the cur- 
riculum but rather as a totally different ap- 
proach and procedure in the education of the 
child. This camp plan of education has been 
well pioneered by private and organization 
camps all over the country, and the schools 
should not fail to take advantage of what the 
camps have accomplished educationally. 

Once the value of the public school camp is 
established as a part of the year-round school 
program the splendid work of many organiza- 
tion and private camps will more likely be 
recognized as an accepted part of school pro- 
cedure. This would be a significant aid to the 
whole camping movement. 

Educational philoso- 
phers, administrators and 
teachers, all recognize the 
weaknesses in the school 
curriculum and are work- 
ing to make radical but 
sensiblechanges. Theschool 
has been too much insu- 
lated from life as it goes 
on outside of school. There 
has been too much abstract 
material unrelated to the 
life of the students. There 
have been grown up “hand 
me down” requirements 
from the college level, and 
the elementary and high 
schools have struggled to 
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meet these requirements rather than teach the 
child what is best suited to his interests and 
abilities on his particular level. 

There have been many progressive changes 
made in the school curriculum. Scientific ex- 
perimentation has greatly altered curriculum 
content and teaching methods. A goal toward 
which educators would like to strive is well 
expressed by Dr. Harold G. Campbell, Super- 
intendent of New York City Schools, ‘From 
the beginning it has been the dream of educa- 
tors to conduct the training of youth amid 
natural surroundings. The way of nature is 
the way of life, and since the purpose of edu- 
cation is to teach children how to live, the 
ideal school is the school that is closest to 
nature.” 

The school camp will make possible a 
continuous unbroken educational experience 
throughout the year. The 
gap between the closing 
and opening of school can 
be bridged. In fact a very 
different plan of school 
time could be arranged, 
relieving much congestion 
and improving instruction. 
The public school camp 
should not be merely a 
continuation of school at 
camp. On the contrary, 
camping and all that it 
stands for should come 
into the school. Many of 
the values of camping 
would be lost if we made 
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it a repetition of school 
procedure and a compul- 
sory matter. 


What then are some of 
the considerations which 
must be taken into ac- 
count? It will be neces- 
sary to make a careful 
and thorough analysis of 
the contribution that 
camping makes to chil- 
dren and how it is brought 
about. Also, these values 
must be arranged accord- 
ing to various levels of 
learning, in order that they 
may be matched with 
those within the school. 
It will be necessary also, to study the curricu- 
lum of the schools at the various levels and fit 
their values into the life and activities of the 
camp. We must then see that more regimen- 
tation is not added to that which already exists 
in too many camps today. 


EXPERIENCE METHOD 


A great deal of improvement has been made 
in methods of teaching in our schools because 
of newer educational philosophies and scien- 
tific experimentation. New techniques and de- 
vices have been developed and curricula recon- 
structed. The newer interpretation of the 
meaning of education itself, has been an im- 
portant factor in these changed methods. One 
of the most widely accepted definitions is that 
education is living, it is /#fe itself, and not 
merely a preparation for life, therefore, it is 
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not sufficient in any phase of education to 
teach abstractions. 

It is not possible for one to grasp the full 
import of a fact or situation, until he himself 
has experienced it. Perhaps we need an E.Q. 
(Experience Quotient) to help in our educa- 
tional program. Some children have an experi- 
ence range so narrow that they cannot compre- 
hend things they read in their books or are told 
to. them by their teachers. In this connection, 
Dr. George J. Ryan, President of the Board of 
Education in New York City, states “The plan 
is to attack the problem of environmental 
handicaps on a new front. There are in the 
schools of this city thousands of children whose 
contacts with the world are limited pretty 
largely to the neighborhood in which they live. 
Their only transportation beyond the border 
of their surroundings is by means of the radio 
and the motion picture.” 

The teacher may dramatize, use many teach- 
ing tricks and devices, but the result is lim- 
ited. To appreciate music most, one must have 
some knowledge and skill in music. A fuller 
appreciation of art is had when one himself 
paints, draws, or models. One has to see and 
feel, and become a part of a happening in order 
to understand its full significance. When per- 
sonality changes take place as a result of one 
or more desirable experiences, we call this ed- 
ucation. Camping, therefore, represents more 
completely than anything I know, this Expert- 
ence Method of learning. 

Camping is a way of living. It is real. The 
camper is segregated from his usual environ- 
ment and is independent and on his own. Ev- 
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erything he does is related to his own life. If 
he eats, he has to help prepare his food. He 
also is confronted with matters of personal 
and environmental hygiene in a way that 
causes him to do something about it. He has 
to take care of his own sleeping arrangements. 
He is entirely responsible for all his own knick- 
knacks, treasures, and other belongings. There 
is no one to pick up his clothes for him. What 
is done in camp is not an abstract thing, it is 
a life of experience of a sort that cannot be 
had within the four walls of the school room. 

Little have we realized, perhaps, that the 
whole program of camping has been built and 
shaped around the school vacation time. 
Schools close the last of May or June, and the 
legal educational program stops, not to begin 
again until the first of September. In the 
minds of the school authorities, teachers and 
the students the summer is a period of vaca- 
tion. It is freedom from school work. It is 
freedom from the following prescribed courses 
of study in the various school subjects. 

What the child does during the summer is 
not in any particular way related to his winter 
work. There seems to be no recognized meas- 
urement of the educational progress of the 
children during the summer months. Much real 
education takes place in the summer time be- 
cause children are having experiences of a wide 
range and are not taking part in them in any 
prescribed or set order, but as they unfold in 
their own lives. 

These youngsters come back to school fresh 
from vivid experiences and they spend a good 
share of the school year in expanding and en- 

larging their memories and 
appreciations of their sum- 
mer activities. Actually 
then, a summer in camp or 
in similar type of activity 
becomes a very great part of 
the total education of the 
child and in many cases it 
becomes the greater part. 
Various public and pri- 
vate organizations which 
conduct camps, have had to 
arrange their camp pro- 
grams to keep clear of school 
time. Consequently, practi- 
cally all the camping activi- 
ties take place in July and 
(Continued on Page 28) 












S, uggestions 
from a Prominent 


C amp Therapeutist 


VY HY is a child sent to camp? Some 
W parents may seek to be relieved of the 

exuberant youngster for the summer 
and thus make possible a care-free vacation for 
themselves. With others who send their child to 
an exclusive camp, it may be a case of “‘keeping 
up with the Jones.” Still others may seek to 
protect the child from possible mischief result- 
ing from a summer of idleness. The great ma- 
jority of parents, however, feel that a summer 
in camp will have certain distinctly beneficial 
and constructive results for the child. 

What are these benefits which parents hope 
will result from an experience in camp? They 
are many, but primary among them are physi- 
cal health and strong physique. While the child 
cannot be broken up into soul, mind and body, 
the average parent does expect certain physical 
benefits to incur from camping, and judging 
from my experience with the parents of many 
campers, the accomplishment of these ends is 
considered by them the most important objec- 
tive. 

Listen to the fond parent visiting the child 
at camp—‘‘My, but you’re looking well, how 
are you, how are you feeling?” Or, “My, but 
you're thin, you look tired out, do you always 
wear such dirty clothes?” The question of the 
health of his or her child is always primary in 
the parent’s mind. It must be understood that 
for many children this is the first time they 
have been away from the parental fold for any 
length of time. Of course, parents want to be 
assured that Johnny is having a good time, that 
his associates are desirable, that the camp is 
benefiting him from the standpoint of social 
adjustment, that he is learning worthwhile 
things, but their first concern is that his health 
is being cared for and that he will return to 
them stronger, healthier, and more robust than 


Four Health Problems 


Confronting Every Camp Director 


by 


GEORGE T. STAFFORD 


Associate Professor of Health and Physical 


Education, University of Illinois 


when he left. This does not mean that the 
camp is a hospital. It does mean that the health 
angle of camping is of first importance from the 
buyer’s point of view, and if the director would 
be true to his obligation both to campers and 
to parents, it must not be slighted in any detail. 

How can we care for the health of the camper 
without disrupting the activities program of 
the camp to an appreciable degree? Having 
served for a number of years as camp thera- 
peutist in a well known private camp, I have 
observed the following health problems: 

1. Communicable diseases 

2. Insufficient rest and sleep 

3. Too much activity 

4. Malnutrition 

1. Communicable diseases. Most camps in- 
sist upon a health certificate before a child is 
allowed to enter camp. Too frequently this is 
a statement from the family physician stating 
that the child has had certain so-called child- 
hood diseases and is now free from other com- 
municable diseases. This is not a complete 
health record. The camp should have a detailed 
report of the child’s present physical condition, 
health habits, health handicaps, and sugges- 
tions as to what health results are desired from 
the child’s experience at camp. 

The healthy, well-nourished child is happy, 
good natured and full of life. He has good color, 
his eyes are bright. His skin is clear, his hair 
glossy, his posture is erect, his step elastic, his 
flesh firm and his muscles well-developed. He 
is interested in his surroundings, in his play. 
He sleeps soundly, is hungry for his meals, his 
digestion is good and his bowels regular. The 
unhealthy child lacks the above characteristics. 
He is apt to be listless, takes little interest in 
his work or play. His eyes look tired, his skin 
is pale and waxy and his mucous membranes 
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pale. His flesh is flabby, his muscles are poorly 
developed and his posture is poor. 

The camp should be informed of the present 
health status of each child. The child should 
naturally be immunized against typhoid, small- 
pox, and diphtheria. If he has been recently 
exposed to infantile paralysis, scarlet fever, 
mumps, or any other of the common communi- 
cable diseases, he should not be allowed to go to 
camp until the physician is certain that the child 
is free from the disease to which he has been 
exposed. 

If the child has trouble with his sinuses, the 
camp should know about this difficulty in order 
that his swimming and diving may be controlled 
and thus the condition not be aggravated. The 
same applies to inflammation of the middle ear. 
If the child is bothered with frequent colds and 
sore throats, the camp should be informed. In 
short, any health handicaps should be reported 
to the camp physician so that the child’s health 
may be intelligently safeguarded while at camp. 

2. Insufficient rest and sleep. How much 
sleep should the average camper have? This 
depends upon the age of the child and upon the 
activity program of the camp. The camper 
should be comfortably tired at bed time and 
awake in the morning fully refreshed from the 
activity of the previous day. With the usual full 
program of camp activities the child under ten 
should have not less than eleven hours sleep 
each night. Those above ten should have not 
less than ten and preferably ten and one-half 
hours sleep at night. In addition to the above, 
all campers and counselors should observe the 
one-hour rest period following the noon meal. I 
can hear the wail of protest from many camp di- 
rectors when they read the above sleep schedule. 
Nevertheless it must be remembered that the 
early adolescent needs more sleep than is al- 
lowed in the average camp. The boy is very 
active throughout the day, he is growing rapidly, 
and he may easily over-tax himself. Activities 
demanding little muscular effort should alter- 
nate with activities demanding vigorous effort, 
e.g., swimming shold not be followed by ath- 
letics. Nature study or artscraft should follow 
swimming. 

Trips and overnight hikes are severe drains 
on the energies of many of the young campers. 
Carefully selected groups should be the only 
ones allowed to make these trips. It must be 
recalled that overnight hikes afford the in- 
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experienced camper very little sleep. This loss 
of sleep can be partially made up by “early to 
bed” when the hiker returns. In place of a 
vigorous evening, program stories may be read 
before sending the campers off to bed. 

Sleep is needed to repair the body. The sum- 
mer days are long and full of activity. This 
activity demands energy. Sleep helps restore 
the spent energy. 

3. Too much activity. Every child needs 
activity, but how much? It would be better to 
consider the child’s capacity, his needs and his 
interests. His physical needs must be satisfied: 
he has an urge to work, to achieve, to create; 
he has a need for recreation and leisure; he 
must adapt himself to the conventions of the 
group. Individual differences must be consid- 
ered. Many campers are of the non-athletic 
type. This artistic, more reserved group may 
not find athletics within their capacities. Other 
campers are more active and daring. This 
group may have to be curtailed in their ath- 
letic participation. Many camps over-empha- 
size athletics. 

Wise counseling is necessary to understand 
each child and influence his total behavior 
for the child’s betterment. This carries us far 
beyond a mere “health conservation” objective. 
The child is a total personality. His activities 
should be of a type which will develop his in- 
terests. Specialization in one activity and the 
neglect of several other wholesome activities is 
undesirable. The camp counselor’s task is not 
an easy one. It would be easier, however, if 
each counselor made a study of each child 
under his care. The morning dip should not be 
recommended for the delicate or undernour- 
ished child. If the robust child desires the 
morning dip and reacts well to the sudden in- 
crease in his basal metabolism rate, he should 
be allowed to take it. 

Camp life is often more strenuous than the 
average parent realizes. Activities must be pro- 
vided generously, but it does not mean that 
every camper must or should indulge in all of 
the activities. The counselor should be con- 
stantly studying his children to note whether 
they are reacting well to the camp program. If 
the child is tiring too quickly the counselor 
should find out why. Possibly the child’s pro- 
gram is too heavy with activities which burn up 
large amounts of energy. Athletics, horseback 
riding, swimming, canoeing, etc., may be too 
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heavy a combination for the child. More na- 
ture study, artscraft, etc., may have to be sub- 
stituted. Weight should be checked weekly, 
health habits should be investigated carefully. 
Many children tire from wearing tennis shoes 
or basketball shoes. The counters of the heels 
fail to support the inner borders of the feet 
and foot strain and subsequent fatigue results. 
Leather shoes worn while the camper is not 
engaging in athletics often tend to relieve this 
foot strain. 

A word should be said against the “high 
pressure” displays during the last week of 
camp. Parents have to be shown how well 
their children can perform in the horse show, 
the camp minstrel, the water carnival and what 
not, but this demands a great deal of rehearsing 
and time. In many instances the camper is 
worn out by the time he is packed and ready 
to take the train home. Much of the good 
work done by the camp therapeutist is undone 
during the last week of camp. Camps must 
decide whether it is worth the effort. From the 
health side it would be much better if these 
displays could be scheduled throughout the last 
half of camp, rather than during the last week 
of camp. 

4. Malnutrition. On the average, about 
twenty-five per cent of the campers are under- 
nourished when they come to camp. The 
causes of this condition vary from physical 
defects (diseased tonsils, etc.), over-activity, 
extra-curricular activities (social, as well as 
athletic), to common dietary errors. It is un- 
fair to the camp and to the camper to send an 
undernourished child to camp when the child 
is bothered with sinus conditions, inflammation 
of the middle ear, sore throats and inflammed 
tonsils. These conditions are health handicaps 
which should be corrected before the child is 
sent to camp. 

The over-active, undernourished child can- 
not stand the more vigorous program of the 
modern camp. However, if the camp is in- 
formed as to the child’s condition and his camp 
program is interspersed with sedentary occu- 
pations, much can be done to improve the 
health of the child. The modern camp is usu- 
ally careful in its selection of wholesome social 
activities, and the underweight child may actu- 
ally gain weight because of the curtailment of 
those social activities which usually interfere 
with one’s rest and sleep. 
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The dietary side of the picture is often neg- 
lected in many camps. The cook is usually 
not a satisfactory person to serve as dietitian. 
French toast, buckwheat cakes, fritters, baked 
beans, etc., may be all right now and then, but 
for a steady diet, the digestive apparatus of 
the underweight soon fatigues under such heavy 
gymnastic work. The question of diet does not 
necessarily demand the services of a trained 
dietitian. Common sense is very useful in pre- 
paring the meals for the average camp. In 
brief, the diet should be a balanced one. In 
addition to the meat and potatoes, there should 
be an abundance of leafy vegetables, green and 
yellow vegetables, fresh fruits, tomatoes and 
citrus fruits, butter, eggs, cheese, milk, liver, 
cereals and raw cabbage. The food should be 
attractively prepared and the meal should be 
eaten slowly. If sufficient food is prepared 
there should be no need to hurry for ‘“‘seconds.”’ 
Alert counselors can easily manage the meal so 
that it becomes a pleasant treat. It is essen- 
tial, however, that this atmosphere begin with 
the first meal at camp. 

Supplementary feedings of chocolate milk 
before bed time usually help with the under- 
weights. 

Special tables in the dining room hall for the 
underweights and for the overweights are help- 
ful. These need not disrupt the kitchen. Fat 
forming foods are sparingly given to the over- 
weights and generously given to the under- 
weights. Body regulating foods should natural- 
ly be given in abundance to both groups. 

The vitamin D from the sun’s rays is eagerly 
sought as one means of improving the general 
health and overcoming undernourishment. The 
health-giving sunshine should be sought—but 
within reason. Many abuses have arisen from 
unwise use of the sun’s rays. The untanned 
campers should be given their sun-baths in 
small doses at the opening of camp. Fifteen 
minutes to one-half hour is sufficient expos- 
ure of the newly exposed skin the first day. 
This can be gradually increased by five minutes 
each day without danger of sunburn. The blond 
type must be more careful than those with dark- 
er skins. The blond is much more sensitive and 
burns more easily than the brunet. The sun 
reflecting from the water gives a greater ex- 
posure than most people realize. Rays from 
the sun are valuable, but ‘“‘too much is too 
much.” : 
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LL camp directors will agree on one fea- 
ture of their profession, and that is 
that camp programs need continual and 

consistent overhauling. Problems of finance 
and promotion have been with us constantly 
during the last few years, but even these vital 
considerations do not dim the necessity for con- 
stant work on the program side. A camp direc- 
tor must see to it that the program becomes in- 
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creasingly desirable and interesting to the 
campers. 

Many have felt that the pre-depression camp 
programs and activities needed considerable 
simplifying, not because of financial operative 
considerations, but because, with fewer chil- 
dren going to camps and with practically the 
same number of camps striving to exist, the 
program ‘pull’ became increasingly impor- 
tant. And it was evident, in many quarters, 
that potential campers were looking for some- 
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‘hing different from and beyond the duplica- 
tion of the same things which they could do, 
and doubtless enjoyed doing, in regular schools 
and play-schools, at home and at country 
clubs, on the playground and the athletic fields. 
They were expecting from their chosen camps 
greater novelty, greater variety, and greater 
adventure. 

We want our campers to be enthusiastic 
over and loyal to their chosen 
camp. It is good for them and 
very good for us. The average in- 
telligent child with 
good home and 
school background 
soon tires, in terms 
of camp seasons, of 
“the same old 
thing.” Perhaps it 
was all too easy to 
take out to the 
camps the same 
sports, games, and 
crafts which were 
enjoyed in the bet- 
ter public schools 
or boarding schools 
together with the 
similar methods of 
organizing, teach- 
ing, and motivating 
such activities. 
Leaders trained in 
teaching and organizing such 
activities and skills were easy 
to find, and no great adjust- 
ments to the new situation— 
the camp situation—were con- 
sidered necessary. But, as has been said, we 
greatly desire that our campers find life in- 
creasingly and consistently stimulating and de- 
lightful so that they will wish to return to us 
for four or five seasons and not get “too oid” 
ior camp before the natural time for such an 
event occurs. More often than not it is the 
camp program that is “‘too old,” and not the 
camper. 

In our own case, we have found our camp 
craft department and its allied activities and 
mterests to be of greatest delight—(quite apart 
irom the splendid opportunity it offers them 
ior the attainment of the higher values inher- 
ent in camp life, which fact, we trust, is hap- 
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pily obscured from them although apparent to 
the camp leaders)—to practically all of our 
campers while in camp; the source of their 
favorite memories of the camp season; and 
one of the principal topics of camp conversa- 
tion with their friends at home after camp. The 
point to which we have developed this activity, 
in our particular case, has been worked up to 
gradually, not too strenuously or to the neglect 
of other camp interests, either 
physical or cultural. Naturally 
it takes several seasons to 
work into a camp 
program the _ so- 
called ‘‘campy” ac- 
tivities, particularly 
if the program to 
date has consisted 
mainly of duplicat- 
ed school sports, 
strongly empha- 
sized, organized, 
and motivated so 
as to keep up the 
“camp spirit.” 
Bue Camp craft is not 
ease spectacular and it 

a can never be used 
as a basis for team 
and point competi- 
tion or for working 
up individuals. into 
a fever pitch of 
mass “spirit” and emotion. It 
is purely an individual sort of 
activity, which at the same time, 
gives the individual unsurpassed 
opportunity for learning group 
spirit and social cooperation in a normal and 
a really resultful manner. But, a camp for the 
modern youngster should not be one-sided so 
that other individual sports and especially ap- 


ogee 


_ propriate camp activities are neglected. After 


all, a well balanced program is entirely a se- 
lective matter, and the wise camp director 
(and the successful one) is the one who keeps 
to the middle of the road, does not go off on 
personal tangents, or does not allow emphasis 
on the program side to become onesided, nar- 
row minded, or old fashioned. 

Sailing, tennis, riding, and archery are a few 
of the individual sports which most private 
camps now offer, both because of their present 
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value and interest and because of their value 
in college and adult life. Now that outing clubs 
are becoming so popular in the majority of 
our colleges and universities and the emphasis 
is becoming so apparent on the value of real 
outdoor recreation for adults, and because of 
governmental interest in making such recre- 
ation possible for people of all classes, the 
“carry-over” value of a real camping experi- 
ence in our camps will be increasingly evident 
in later years as a source of recreation and re- 
freshment in adult existence. | 

During each camp season requests for ad- 
vice have come from friends and acquain- 
tances who have been engaged to “start”? camp 
craft programs in camps, both public and pri- 
vate. 
solutely no experience in the camp along this 
line other than a few picnics, planned, cooked 
and served by the camp cook and assistants; 
or a few glorified “hikes” or “overnights” on 
which a leader or two have done everything 
and the camper has been merely a passenger, 
a boarder, and a spectator. But the camp 
director has vaguely sensed that something 
new and more vital was needed in the camp 
program and that the inclusion in it of activity 
really inherent in and appropriate to the camp 
situation would answer the need quite nicely. 
And so they have called in a qualified person 
to organize and promote this new idea. With- 
out equipment and with a lack of appreciation 
and enthusiasm as well as the absence of pre- 
vious training in the camp group, the job has 


More often than not there has been ab-. 
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often been not an 
easy one to under- 
take. Reports of sev- 
eral such experi- 
ences in addition to 
the experience gath- 
ered in our own 
camp, with quite an 
unusual situation 
(for we started out 
without points, hon- 
ors, or team compe- 
tition, and with a 
minimum of camp- 
duplicated city ac- 
tivities), probably 
enable us to make a 
few helpful sugges- 
tions both to direc- 
tors and to counselors, or, at least, to point 
out to them a few of the pitfalls. 

Now, to build up, with success, this interest 
and ability in camp craft—(which has been 
defined as “the ability to take care of one’s 
self and others in the outdoors and to get joy 
and inspiration from it’?)—there are essential 
to the structure several contributing factors 
to be mentioned here in what we feel to be 
the order of their importance: 

1. Leadership.—trThere must be a plural con- 
notation in this word, for’ there should be, on 
the staff, several leaders fitted for the job in 
addition to one or two “generals” who are re- 
sponsible for the equipment, the preparatory 
work in the camp set-up, and the organization 


of the entire department. These leaders should 


be trained in the work, skilled in all the actual 
details of camping out in the given locality, 
enthusiastic over the activity itself and life in 
general, resourceful, trustworthy to the ex- 
treme, and possessing the ability and knack of 
keeping the group together cheerfully, of guid- 
ing the organization of the group in a manner 
fair to each individual in it, of keeping up the 
necessary health and sanitary conditions, and 
of maintaining proper relations and attitudes 
within the group and without the group in its 
contact with the outside world. They should 
have an eye to safety at all times and in all 
places, but should not neglect the opportunities 
for fun and adventure. Camp craft is an ac- 
tivity where skill and training are essential, be- 
cause no leader can bluff in the face of the real 
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situation presented by the vagaries of wind, 
weather, and nature. 

The activity itself, of course, is always de- 
pendent upon the previous mastery of the so- 
called ‘‘enabling skills,’ such as canoeing, water 
safety, mountain climbing, hiking, riding, and 
so forth, by the use of which skills each par- 
ticular trip is made possible. First Aid and 
rudimentary medical knowledge are also essen- 
tial. Knowledge of the country through which 
the trip is to pass, of the local outdoors cus- 
toms, and ways of the woods and nature round 
about is also necessary. 

The kind of leadership which is “bossy”’ or 
of the type which does all of the work before 
an admiring but fast-becoming-bored group has 
no place in this department. The camp craft 
counselors in any camp should properly be the 
most interesting, the most versatile, and the 
outstanding members of the camp staff. Except 
in localities where the racial problem is present 
or on trips where heavy lifting or portaging 
makes male physical strength necessary, well 
trained women counselors should be considered 
quite capable of handling the trips in a girls’ 
camp. Sex does not arbitrarily make for a qual- 
ified trip leader or counselor. 

We are perfectly willing to admit that camp 
craft counselors meeting all these qualifications 
are hard to find, but they are existent. 

2. Preparation—While we believe in the 
“learning by doing” method of education, still, 
we believe that in this particular department 
the greater part of the learning process should 
be carried on in or near the main-camp base. 
When the emergency arises or when the 
weather turns against 
the camper, it is not 
the time to start 
learning how to pitch 
a tent or how to 
build a fire. The 
mastery of the skills 
involved in camp 
craft should be in- 
cluded as an impor- 
tant part of the reg- 
ular camp program 
just as archery, 
swimming, or tennis 
skills are included 
in the program. 
Such preparedness 
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lessens the probability of the occurrence of un- 
necessary vicissitudes and gives the camper a 
confidence and a sense of security and at-home- 
ness in the outdoors which is of great mental 
and moral value. We are all timid and afraid 
of things which we do not understand or do not 
know about, and the natural and sensible thing 
is to establish this at-homeness and confidence 
in a familiar and safe spot, so that there will 
be no conflict in a less “‘civilized”’ situation. 

There are several ways to go about this pre- 
paredness. Frrst, give the campers who are 
interested in camp craft a chance, at the main 
camp base, to master the essential skills and 
knowledges; the use and care of knife and axe, 
fire building, forest conservation and fire pre- 
vention, fuel values, outdoor cookery, bed-roll 
making, packing of knapsack, tent pitching and 
sleeping out, sanitation, weather knowledge, 
safety signals, essential nature lore, and so 
forth. 

Secondly, make possible many opportunities 
to practice these skills before taking overnight 
trips by means of day trips, supper trips, 
breakfast trips, special ‘‘cook-outs” in small 
groups, real outdoor picnics in large groups, 
fishing or riding trips, or short over-night trips 
at a nearby lean-to or camp outpost. 

Thirdly, have a permanent (although it 
should be newly constructed annually) exhibit 
of various fires and devices, makeshift: equip- 
ment items, and other practical gadgets, made 
by a group of campers and counselors, on the 
camp grounds and preferably near the camp- 
craft laboratory (but never call it that) where 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Symbols A\dd Interest 


special color, and a design for living in a 

Camp Fire Camp. In many other camps 
too, if we are to judge by the names and vari- 
ous insignia we have seen in camps throughout 
the country. 

We make a special use of symbolism in 
Camp Fire, going back to primitive times for 
our design units. We use a great deal of 
American Indian design, for several reasons: 
because it is truly American and has played 
an important part in the art history of this 
land; because the individual Indian symbols 
were designed by the Indians to represent the 
very trees, hills, lakes, and streams we enjoy, 
especially in camp; because some of them rep- 
resent ideas difficult to put into words; and 
because the design units themselves are so 


§ specs coor adds a flare, a touch of very 
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By JANET L. McKELLER 
Director, Camping Division, 
Camp Fire Girls, Inc. 


very simple and adaptable to many uses. 

The camp name is a part of the camp tra- 
dition. Chosen for its meaning and special 
significance, it calls to mind the good times, at 
work and play, of precious camping days. It 
recalls the fine sentiment and high ideals of 
those first campers who named the camp, 
and adds to the desire to make each year the 
best ever. The camp symbols pictured on this 
page show how units of design with their in- 
dividual meaning have been combined to ex- 
press the thoughts and feelings campers have 
about their own camps. From the ideals chos- 
en for the camp, and expressed through the 
name, to the camp symbol itself, we can read 
much of the enthusiasm for out-of-doors liv- 
ing, the loyalty to the camp, and a reaching 
out for beauty—bringing all these more im- 
portantly close to the campers through the 
camp symbol. Many private camps have In- 
dian names, which might be similarly trans- 
lated into a camp symbol. Even those with 
English names could devise symbols for their 
camps. 

The symbol can be modified and used in 
many ways. Other campers no doubt feel the 
same interest that Camp Fire Girls do in mak- 
ing their camp attractive. In the recreation 
lodge and dining hall there is a chance for 
them to experiment with handicraft and deco- 
ration. In different camps, girls have made 
tiles decorated with the camp symbol for the 
fireplace, and simple curtains on which the 
camp symbol is stenciled. The symbol appears 
again and again in varied color and interesting 
shape on canoe paddles, benches, camp bulle- 
tin board, and bright yellow oilcloth mats for 
the dining table. The camp stationery may be 
decorated with a block print of the symbol. 
Perhaps the invitation or place card at the 
camp reunion bears the memory-filling outlines 
of the camp symbol. The campers may use it 
on their individual handcraft, so that they may 
take home with them memories of camp. 

The making of a symbol and adapting it for 
various uses is a very interesting problem in 
design, and a means of teaching youngsters art 
principles in an enjoyable way. There is, to 

(Continued ow Page 30) 
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HERE have been governmental develop- 
[et during the last few years that may be 

of considerable service to organized camps 
and of still more to camps yet to be organized. 
The benefits may be both direct and indirect. 
During the past year the Federal government 
has developed a broad conservational plan that 
is especially valuable because it is acquiring 
and improving a tremendous amount of public 
land. 

Just now, if I were considering starting a new 
camp, before investigating other possible camp 
sites, I would get in touch with the United 
States Forest Service and see what sites were 
available on governmental land. There are 
some excellent sites in Wisconsin right now, 
with which I am familiar, on land that has been 
purchased within the last few months. There 
are probably more in all states where extensive 
land acquisition is taking place. 

There are some definite advantages in hav- 
ing a,camp on National Forest lands. This is 
written as a citizen, and is in no way an official 
statement, but the policy is to rent the land to 
the camp owner for a very nominal figure and 
for an indefinite period. The land is non- 
taxable. The improvements are taxable to the 
county. The land is laid out according to a 
permanent recreational plan that will absolute- 
ly avoid the possibility of close encroachment, 
will eliminate the cutting of timber on adjoin- 
ing lands except in conformity with careful 
scientific methods, and will furnish the best 
protection from forest fires that has yet been 
devised. There is the further advantage that 
Forest Service officials are available for tech- 


nical advice. Truck trails, foot trails, and port- 
ages are built by the Service, while the various 
forestry activities on the Ranger District where 
the camp is located, are always of certain inter- 
est and educational value. 

Of a somewhat less direct value, at least 
forest Region Nine with headquarters in Muil- 
waukee has developed a wild life management 
program for forests of the Lake States. For- 
esters were long accused of being unable to see 
the forest on account of the trees, and I admit 
there is something in the accusation. Today, 
however, timber management, recreational 
management, and wild life management are 
being considered on their respective merits by 
many foresters in authority. Without looking 
up the details in other National Forests, it 
should be noted that the Chequamegon Nation- 
al Forest has a forester of very wide experience 
working on recreational layout and design, 
while I am technician in charge of wild life 
management. Although I have had camp con- 
tacts for many years as a canoeist and trip 
leader, I am, by profession, a forester and have 
had years of woods experience as a “‘wild lifer.” 
My belief has always been that both forestry 
and nature study should be incidental to camp 
work, put over through trips off “campus,” and 
that the best nature study and best forestry 
could be put over without ever mentioning 
either term, and without the campers knowing 
that they were learning anything about either 
specialty. In the camps that I have known, the 
foresters who were trying to put over forestry, 
and the nature study specialists who were try- 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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Editor’s Note.—This is the concluding installment in a 
series of three articles by Mr. Walker. The first appeared 
in the January issue and the second in the February issue. 


A. PROGRAM STIMULATION 

It is the responsibility of the program direc- 
tor to watch closely the participation of the 
lodges as a whole and also the participation of 
the members of the lodges. He can easily do 
this through the weekly behavior reports of the 
counselors and also through the project re- 
ports which are turned over to his office before 
being recorded on the record of each camper’s 
participation in the project program. If he 


discovers that a lodge of boys are not signing 
up for projects or that they are following one 


line of activity to the exclusion of some others 
that are badly needed for their personal devel- 
opment, it is his task to talk with the counselor 
in charge and also the boys individually to as- 
certain what is the difficulty and together work 
out remedial measures. On the other hand, 
it is often true that campers attempt too many 
activities and become discouraged because 
they really never accomplish any proficiency 
in any one thing. This is very faulty educa- 
tional procedure and almost as disastrous to 
personality as not attempting anything. What 
is done should be done well. Poor work builds 
bad work habits and therefore has vocational 
significance. 
B. UsE oF SPECIALISTS 

I refer to specialists in Swimming, Nature 
Lore, Arts and Crafts, Hiking and Camp Craft, 
Music and Dramatics, Riding, etc. 

The use of such specialists in camp in pro- 
gram activities to act as associates to the pro- 
gram director and counselors in giving each 
boy expert training and guidance is, I take it, 
a universally accepted practice. The only dif- 
ference is in the number of persons who serve 
in such capacities and the degree of proficiency 


required in any given field of endeavor. The 
longer the campers remain in camp, both from 
the standpoint of a given summer and the num- 
ber of years, helps to determine the require- 
ments of these specialists. 

1. Nature Lore.—I would like to discuss for 
a few minutes one of these specialties for 
which it is most difficult to secure adequate 
leadership. The average person who has a back- 
ground of general science and botany often 
lacks the very kind of experience or approach 
to his subject that appeals to the campers. For 
instance, I have known boys to insist that they 
would under no circumstances enter a Nature 
Lore project because it has been required in 
the camp where they had been before and they 
had gotten nothing out of it. I have a personal 
feeling that the person who is a naturalist first 
and then secures professional training but 
never loses the interest or approach of the 
practical naturalist makes the best Nature Lore 
teacher. Perhaps the most important personal 
qualification is contagious enthusiasm. 

Example—I have in mind a man who has 
been in camp a number of years, who knows 
and can imitate very successfully the calls of 
parctically all the bird life of the northern part 
of the United States, as well as many of the 
smaller wild animals. He knows intimately the 
life of the birds and animals of the United 
States as well. When he imitates the calls of 
any given bird or animal, the boys are eager 
to go right out and see it and then learn all 
about it. He is equally at home in the field of 
plant life. Needless to say, his project groups 
are always filled and always interesting. He 
is, what I would call, a naturalist first. On 
the other hand, he is a scientist, being familiar 
with the scientific information and techniques 
in his field. 

About a year ago one of our large depart- 
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ment stores brought a group of Navajo Indians 
to demonstrate rug making, pottery and sand 
drawing. I visited the store several times when 
they were there and there was always an in- 
terested crowd of people present. I wonder if 
it isn’t the actual demonstration in our teach- 
ing that, after all, catches and holds people’s 
interest. How can we use it more effectively 
in our educational processes at camp? 

It is also obvious that the Nature Lore Di- 
rector must have the aid of several counselors 
if he is to adequately handle the number of 
projects that are possible in his field. He will 
need to impart to them his professional skill 
in such a way that they can make it interesting 
and challenging to the campers. Personally, I 
feel Nature Lore is one of the special phases 
of program activities that has great possibilities 
but we haven’t yet learned how to present it 
adequately. How and where are we to secure 
the trained Nature Lore directors and counsel- 
ors who can act as assistants? Perhaps I re- 
flect only my own experience rather than that 
of other directors. 

2. Athletic Director in Camp.—Here we 
have two conflicting theories as to the kind of 
athletic activities that should take place in 
camp. One rather prominent writer rather 
‘pooh poohs”’ the idea of baseball in camp, urg- 
ing that we use only those games that are best 
suited to life in the woods. I wonder if, as a 
matter of fact, that doesn’t depend pretty 
largely on the general layout of the camp? The 
writer referred to above had most of his experi- 
ence in a section of the country where the 
ground was so wooded and so rough that it 
would have been difficult to find sufficient space 
for a baseball diamond. On the other hand, 
there are some men that have a tendency to 
over-specialize, I feel, in some one form of ath- 
letic activity, swimming excepted. There is no 
form of athletic activity that is more important 
in camp than swimming and every camper 
should, if possible, be taught to swim during 
his stay in camp. 

I wonder if the athletic activities in a given 
camp should not be determined again by the 
interests and needs of the campers. The kind 
should be determined partly, at least, by the 
chances for participation when the camper re- 
turns home and later in life. 

For example, in order to play football, it is 
necessary for a boy to locate at least ten other 
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players in order to play. A great deal of equip- 
ment is also necessary. How many high school 
and college men are able to play football after 
graduation? The same thing is more or less 
true of baseball and basketball. On the other 
hand, tennis does not require more than one 
other person and the personal equipment is not 
a great deal. Badminton is becoming very 
popular in camp, especially where a sponge 
bird is used rather than the expensive bird that 
was developed with the game. The same is true 
of golf. Perhaps the camps can point the way 
to formal educational institutions that at times 
overstress the importance of team games and 
either overlook or fail to develop individual 
games that the individual can continue to enjoy 
after graduation. Athletics are not an end in 
themselves but rather one of a number of 
means of helping the individual develop a well- 
rounded personality. 
C. SUMMARY 

I believe L. P. Jacks of Oxford University 
has stated the objectives for which we should 
strive in our whole activities program of camp 
in the following quotation, “I have tasted many 
sorts of pleasure in my life and I will tell you 
what my experience has been, not because I 
think it is unique or peculiar but because I 
believe it to be very common. The pleasures 
that have given me most satisfaction, the time 
I enjoyed myself most completely were times 
when I was exercising some kind of intelligent 
skill. The pleasures that I have enjoyed most 
are not those that I have bought ready-made 
on the market but those that I have made for 
myself by exercising the very modest skill I 
possess”; and again in his book “The Educa- 
tion of the Whole Man” he says, “In every 
human being who is not mentally defective 
there is a latent power which, when once it 
is awakened, can accomplish the most out- 
standing results. I call it the passion for ex- 
cellence and I regard it as the primary object 
of education in all its stages, from the kinder- 
garten to the university, to awaken and to fas- 
ten this passion for excellence in human beings, 
child or man as the case may be.” 

Starting with the interests, needs and abil- 
ities of the individual campers and setting our 
program organization so that it may function 
in that direction, the objectives just outlined 
by Dr. Jacks are not impossible of attainment, 
I believe. 
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The Opportunity of the C.C.C. 


With the inauguration of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps the federal government over- 
night found itself in the camping business. The 
original purpose of this new instrumentality 
was primarily to provide work to worthy 
young men, and it was first supposed that 
these camps would be of short duration. It 
now becomes apparent that the C.C.C., or 
something similar to it, will carry on for some 
time to come. 

This being the case, it consequently becomes 
apparent that the responsibility of the C.C.C. 
camps is a much broader one than relief. The 
C.C.C. camp is an organized camp, and it has 
the same opportunity for accomplishing con- 
structive results for its campers that any or- 
ganized camp has. The difference in age be- 
tween C.C.C. campers and those of typical or- 
ganized camps makes little or no difference— 
the objectives of organized camping still apply, 
and can be accomplished for these men. The 
important thing is that the directors of the 
C.C.C. camps be men who understand the ob- 
jectives and techniques of organized camp 
administration and programming, and visualize 
their opportunities and responsibilities in this 


direction. 
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It is considered an unwholesome situation 
to ask men to live in the city without. adequate 
recreational facilities. It is equally if not more 
unwholesome in camp. The C.C.C. camps 
should have facilities and leadership for recre- 
ation similar in type and equal in complete- 
ness to the best organized camps in America. 

Furthermore, the leadership staff should 
contain experts in physical education to direct 
the physical activity and meet the physical 
needs. The idea that labor is all young men 
need for physical well being has been exploded 
too many years ago to be revived again in this 
connection. 

Supremely, the C.C.C. camps have a distinct 
opportunity and responsibility in respect to 
the accomplishment of educational ends for 
their campers. These camps provide labor, 
and presumably the campers learn from it some 
skills which will be useful in earning a living 
after they are out. It is in the hours after 
labor and in the evenings, however, that these 
camps have their greatest opportunity for edu- 
cation. 

This is not an argument for the installation 
of the usual type of adult-education classes, 
even though there is a place for that sort of 
thing and such classes would have an ample 
following. Rather, and in addition, it is an 
argument for the typical type of education 
carried on by organized camps of the better 
sort. 

In short, the C.C.C. camps have an ideal 
opportunity for education for leisure. With a 
properly conceived and directed program, these 
men can be sent home able to swim better than 
when they came and finding a new joy in 
swimming; able to play volleyball, playground- 
ball, etc., better than when they came. They 
can develop skills in riflery, archery, trap 
shooting. ‘They can be taught crafts of var- 
ious types which will carry on as hobbies. They 
can be given a new familiarity with and appre- 
ciation for nature. They can participate in 
dramatics, instrumental music, singing. All of 
which will not only serve as recreation in camp 
but will lead to richer and fuller living later on. 

Three factors are involved in such a pro- 
gram: location, equipment, and leadership. The 
location should possess level land for sports, 
and water for swimming and related activities. 
The building should contain ample indoor 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Fly Casting Tournaments 

LY CASTING offers wonderful possibili- 
F ties for the director of the organized sum- 

mer camp. The interest in fishing is uni- 
versal, and boys and girls would welcome an 
opportunity to learn something about the fine 
art of fly casting. What place could be more 
appropriate for this instruction than at summer 
camps, situated as they are near lakes and 
streams? 

Contrary to general belief, fly casting is very 
easy to learn. It is not uncommon to see a boy 
or girl cast creditably after an hour of practice, 
observing a few simple fundamentals. It will 
be necessary to limit this article to fundamental 
casting technique, with a few suggestions on 
casting contests. 


The Overhead Cast 


The overhead cast is considered the funda- 
mental cast. It is the cast used most of the 
time on the stream and is practically the only 
one used in tournament casting. Assuming that 
the rod is assembled and ready for action, strip 
enough line from the reel so that a length of 
fifteen to twenty feet extends past end of rod. 
Lay this line straight out in front and we are 
ready for the first important fundamental of 
the overhead cast. 

The Back Cast.—Raise the tip of the rod 
from twenty to thirty degrees above the hori- 
zontal position to get control of the line. From 
this point bring rod sharply up to a vertical 
position and no farther. There must be enough 
force in the back cast to propel the line back 
behind the caster and well up in the air. It is 
essential that the back cast be properly exe- 
cuted, for without it a good forward cast is out 
of the question. 

The Pause.—After bringing the rod up to a 
vertical position in the back cast, time is re- 
quired for the line to straighten out behind the 
caster. This necessitates a slight pause until a 
pronounced tug is felt. This pause is very im- 
portant and naturally varies with the length of 
lime in use, the force of the back cast, and 
the influence of the wind. 
lhe Forward Cast.—At exactly the moment 


that the tug mentioned above is felt, the for- 
ward cast must begin. In executing the forward 
cast the rod is merely brought down almost to 
the horizontal position again. It does not re- 
quire as much force as the pick-up at the start 
of the back cast. All through the cast be sure 
to keep the elbow close to the side so as to 
eliminate any tendency to use the upper arm. 
In gripping the rod it is well to keep the thumb 
straight and pointed toward the end of the rod. 


Casting Contests 


After some progress has been made, compe- 
tition can be held among the casters. Con-. 
tests involving distance casting should be 
avoided because the caster, unless he has had 
much experience, tends to forget casting fun- 
damentals in his effort to gain distance in his 
cast. Also, distance casting is largely a matter 
of proper equipment. 

The setup for accuracy competition is as fol- 
lows. Five circular floating targets are used, 
each one a different color from the others. 
These targets are placed in shallow water at 
various distances from the point where the 
casting will take place. No target should be 
placed farther than forty feet. The official 
size of the target is thirty inches in diameter 
but old bicycle tires or wood barrel hoops 
are satisfactory if official targets are not ob- 
tainable. Each boy is allowed two casts at each 
target. The official scorer calls out a target by 
color and the caster makes his cast to that 
target. After the distance from the fly to the 
outer edge of the target has been measured and 
recorded, the scorer calls out another target, 
and so on until ten casts have been made. A 
perfect cast is scored ten points, and one point 
is deducted from ten for every foot or frac- 
tion of a foot that the fly is cast from the target. 
The final score is expressed in percentage form. 

Variations of the above could, of course, be 
used. It is a good plan to place obstructions 
near the targets when the casters become 
somewhat proficient so as to simulate stream 
conditions as much as possible. 

D. V. DUNBER, 
Duluth, Minnesota 
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ON THE TRAIL OF NEW BOOKS 





Learning to Sail. 
By H. A. Calahan. (The Macmillan Company, 
1934) 345 pages, cloth. $2.50. 


Let us come right out and say that here is a 
good book. From cover to cover it is cram full of 
information that every beginner and teacher of 
sailing should possess. It is a book “for the land- 
lubber,”’ the one who knows little about sailing but 
who seeks to know.. It assumes nothing—it begins 
at the beginning and tells the whole elementary 
story. And it tells it vividly. 

The book is first of all practical—it teaches sail- 
ing as an old sailor would teach it, not as a theorist. 
The author is fortified by thirty-five years of hard 
sailing, of “getting into trouble and out of it.” 
While he is pointing his remarks directly at the be- 
ginners, there are wrinkles born of experience on 
every page that are valuable to the experienced 
seaman. In sailing, one never learns it all. 

One can safely assume that the author is a most 
accomplished sailor. But however that may be, 
there is no question on the point that he can write 
about it. He does more than present the tech- 
niques with exceptional completeness—he makes 
you want to sail. He makes you want to seek that 
“world of water and wind and sky; of ever-chang- 
ing, inexhaustible beauty.” As he so aptly puts it, 
“Here, on shore, life is hurly-burly. Out there on 
the water is escape.” 

Let us hope that this new and enlarged edition 
finds its way into the library of every camp pos- 
sessing a sailboat. The result will not only be 
better sailing instruction, but a greater apprecia- 
tion of this “King of Sports.”—B.S.M. 





Shawn, the Dancer. 
Katherine S. Dreier. (A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, 1933) 81 pages, large quarto, cloth. $3.00. 


One feels so completely helpless in respect to 
words as he lays down Shawn, the Dancer. So 
vividly does this volume of pictures conjure up 
the spirit of this great dancer’s art that one hesi- 
tates to risk an adjective for fear of doing it an 
injustice. 

Shawn emphasizes the power which is best ex- 
pressed through man rather than woman. He 
stands for a power of rhythm which refills one with 
fresh vitality. In primitive races and old civiliza- 
tions, it was always the men who danced. This 
book convinces anew that something of this type 
of dancing is needed by all American boys. The 
summer camp has long conveyed the dancing art 


to girls. A virile type of rhythmic expression will 
receive just as enthusiastic a response by boys 
under proper leadership. 

It is through photograph rather than word that 
the message of this book is conveyed. Over one 
hundred photographs of rare merit, reproduced by 
German craftsmen, adorn the pages. In both for- 
mat and content, this book is worthy of any library. 





Bird Portraits in Color. 


Text by Thomas Sadler Roberts. (University of 
Minneapolis Press, 1934). 195 pages, large 
quarto, cloth. $3.50. 


As a volume of rare beauty, Bird Portraits in 
Color is without a rival among popularly priced 
bird books. Its ninety-two full-page illustrations 
are unsurpassed in brilliancy and accuracy of color. 
These portraits are by such outstanding bird art- 
ists as Allen Brooks, George Miksch Sutton, Walter 
Alois Weber, Francis Lee Jaques, Walter John 
Breckenridge, and Louis Agassiz Fuertes. The 
printed plates reproduce the brilliancy of the art- 
ist’s paintings in an exceptionally accurate and 
satisfying way. 

The portraits display 295 species of birds—561 
major figures—showing the full range of plumage 
—male, female, immature, seasonal. Practically all 
species common to the continent east of the Rocky 
Mountains are represented. 

The book is essentially a volume of portraits. 
Opposite each plate is a brief one-page description 
of the bird depicted. 

These portraits are not only available in the 
bound volumes but may be obtained in loose-leaf 
form for camp, school, and club use—B,.S.M. 





The Elements of Canoeing. 
Albert Van Siclen Pulling. (Ann Arbor Press, 
1933) 139 pages, cloth. $2.00. 


By profession a forester, and by experience a 
woodsman and guide, Albert Van Siclen Pulling 
has filled the pages of this manual with wisdom 
born of years of experience on lake, river, rapids, 
and portage in the Canadian bush. Dismissing 
formal paddling with a brief description, he relies 
on practical paddling and champions the type of 
technique used by trappers, guides, and Indians. 

In clear, concise terms the author describes the 
various strokes and fundamental movements with 
a view to the order in which they should be taught 
and the methodology needed in teaching. Lake, 
river, and “white-water” paddling, poling, portag- 
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ing, war canoeing, and canoe sailing are treated. 

The chapter on safety abounds with common 
sense that every counselor and teacher of canoeing 
should know. The standards, tests, and classifi- 
cations will be found particularly interesting to 
canoeing counselors. 





First Aid Afield. 
By Paul W. Gartner. (The Macmillan Company, 
1934) 115 pages, cloth. $1.25. 


This clear, concise little manual on first aid is 
addressed to campers, hunters, and fishermen. In 
venturing afield, the information we carry in our 
heads is more important than the gadgets we carry 
in our first-aid kit. Possessing the information in 
this manual, we can truly “travel light” in respect 
to first-aid supplies, and still give adequate treat- 
ment for average accidents with materials readily 
found in the woods. 

We are not asked to memorize the uses of count- 
less drugs and medical supplies, but rather are told 
how to splint broken bones with guns, fishing rods, 
and the like, how to stop severe bleeding, and how 
to improvise bandages, slings, and stretchers from 
crude materials. In true woodcraft fashion, the 
needs are met by the use of whatever material may 
be found at hand. 

Part II of the book deals with water safety— 
self-preservation, rescue, and resuscitation. 

This is strictly a book on first aid, on prelimi- 
nary treatment before the doctor arrives. It is 
strictly a manual for sportsmen,- outdoorsmen, and 
practical campers. It is written by a man who 
knows backwoodscraft, and it contains informa- 
tion that every adventurer into the wilds should 
possess.—B.S.M. 





Nature Education—A Selected Bibliography. 


By William Gould Vinal. (Cleveland: School of 
Education, Western Reserve University, 1934) 
82 pages, mimeographed. 75c, plus postage. 


This bibliography presents an impressive list of 
nature books, carefully selected for the use of nature 
leaders and students who wish a list of publica- 
tions that are accurate and dependable and at the 
Same time interesting. It is a bibliography of 
popular books for the lay reader, rather than of 
technical books for the scientist. 

The bibliography is arranged in seven groupings: 
Humanized Biology, Animals, Birds, Gardening, 
Insects, Physical Nature Study, and the Plant 
World. 

This is the most complete bibliography of books 
of this particular type that has ever been brought 
together—1988 books are listed. It is the result 
of the author’s quarter-of-a-century of experience 
in nature education. 

Mr. Vinal has made a distinct contribution here 
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—there has been a need for just this sort of bibliog- 
raphy, and he has met the need well and with 
painstaking care, with judgment born of years of 
living with the books he lists. Organized camping 
owes him a debt of gratitude —B.S.M. 





Girl Scout Camps — Administration, Minimum 
Standards, Waterfront Safety. 
Girl Scouts, Incorporated. (Girl Scouts, Incor- 


porated, 1934) 267 pages. 


This is a handbook of camp standards and ad- 
ministrative methods designed to assist Girl Scout 
leaders and camp directors. While the book is pre- 
pared primarily with the needs of Girl Scout lead- 
ers in mind, it contains much useful material for 
all camp directors. 

Program materials are not included in the book 
because of the danger of a standardized camp 
program resulting. It presents the organization 
and administration of week-end camps, troop 
camps, day camps, established camps, gypsy 
trips, winter camps, and camping for Brownies. 
Part II deals with waterfront safety. 





Model Airplanes. 


By B. C. Friedman. (Chicago: South Park Com- 
missioners, 1934) 100 pages, paper. 35c plus 
postage. . 


This is a book of plans for the construction of 
model airplanes arranged in step by step sequence, 
from the simple to the complex. The plans are 
presented entirely by drawings—there is no text. 
The book is one of the Leisure Hobby Series pub- 
lished by the Chicago Recreation Department. 


The Cokesbury Stunt Book. 


By Arthur M. Depew (Nashville: Cokesbury 
Press, 1934) 392 pages, cloth. $1.50. 


This is a collection of more than 600 stunts and 
games for stage, banquet and party. It is designed 
primarily to provide stunts for civic club luncheons 
and banquets, and stage stunts for conferences, 
camps and clubs. 

The section on stage stunts presents many sug- 
gestions of the type that may be presented by 
campers with little rehearsal. There are a host of 
suggestions to liven up a banquet or luncheon of 
adults. Those who seek parodies and singing stunts 
will find one hundred, in many of which the name 
of the local camp or a local individual may be 
used. A chapter on stunts for boys’ camps is com- 
posed largely of active camp games and contests. 
There is an interesting section on mental play, 
brain twisters and conundrums. 

While the trained recreational leader may be 
familiar with much that is contained in the bpok, 
the volume will be valuable as a handy reference 
and the author has fulfilled a service—B.S.M. 
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Cheley and Dimock to Attend 


Pacific Annual Conference 


Each year the Pacific Section of the Camp Di- 
rectors Association of America, Inc., invites a na- 
tionally outstanding authority in camping from 
the East as the guest speaker at its annual confer- 
ence. This policy was established in 1931 when 
Bernard S. Mason attended the conference and 
delivered a series of lectures. In 1932 A. E. Ham- 
ilton was the guest speaker, in 1933 Fay Welch, 
and last year Ernest Thompson Seton and R. K. 
Atkinson held the spot. 

This year, H. S. Dimock and Frank H. Cheley 
will be the feature speakers at the annual gathering 
to be held March 21-24 in Yosemite Valley with 
headquarters at Arwanee Hotel and Yosemite 
Lodge. 

A number of experts and leaders from the Pa- 
cific area will supplement these guest lecturers. 





Bill Affecting All Eastern Camp Directors 


Before New York Legislature 


A bill is being considered by the New York 
State Legislature at the present time on regulating 
and licensing camps, which is of particular con- 
cern not only to camps operating in New York 
State, but to all camp directors who solicit camp- 
ers in New York State. 

If passed, this bill (No. 225) would mean that 
not only camp owners in the State of New York, 
but also those who solicit campers in New York 
would be liable for annual fees varying from $200 
to $550, as well as annual license fees for head 
counselors of $25 and counselors of $10 each. The 
bill is at present before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

The New York Section of the Camp Directors 
Association of America, Inc., held a meeting on 
February 14 to consider the need for immediate 
action concerning this bill. 





Counselors’ Handbook Prepared 
by Pacific Section 


An outstanding contribution to camping in the 
form of a Handbook for Camp Counselors is being 
made by the Pacific Section of the Camp Directors 
Association of America. 

The publication, which is to appear in March, 


is being edited by Rosalind Cassidy, Mills College, 
California, and Homer Bemiss, Boy Scout Execu- 
tive, Oakland, California. 

The contents will deal with what the camp di- 
rector wants the camp counselor to know about the 
following: 

I. Camping and Its Place in Education 

II. The Child of Camp Age 

III. Camp Health and Safety 

IV. The Camp Program—How It Is Built 

V. Camp Program Activities: content, sources, 

and methods 

VI. Camp and Camper Morale 

VII. The Camp Director and Administration 
VIII. The Qualifications of Camp Counselors 

[X. Successful Methods in Camp Leadership 

X. Measuring the Outcomes of the Camp Pro- 

gram 





New York Section 


Seminar Courses 


On Monday evenings January 28th, February 
4th and February 11th the New York Section 
offered a series of Seminars in Camping. These 
courses have proved most successful and stimu- 
lating with over one hundred and _ twenty-five 
camp-minded people participating. They were held, 
through the courtesy of New York University in 
the School of Education Building in Washington 
Square. Each seminar consisted of three directed 
discussions under a leader experienced in the par- 
ticular field. Each seminar was considered as a 
research group having as its function the explora- 
tion of the field through discussions and the pre- 
paration of material for possible publication. These 
courses were arranged on a three year plan, and it 
is expected that they will be continued next winter. 

The seminar subjects were as follows: (1) The 
Spoken Arts in Camp; (2) Holding the Interest of 
the Older Camper; (3) Camp Dietary; (4) Inter- 
esting the Parents in Camp; (5) Some Administra- 
tive Problems. 





Among the new members who have recently 
joined the New York Section of the Camp Direc- 
tors Association of America, Inc., are: 

Dr. Frank S. Lloyd, associate professor of Edu- 
cation at New York University, and director of the 
New York University Camp at Bear Mountain and 
the Rev. Walter P. Doty, director of Camp An- 
chorage for Boys at Trout Lake, N. Y. 
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Cap'n Bill's Column 


Hobbies” 


“Hoboing or Hobbying” is the title of an edi- 
torial for the May Cosmopolitan, which is ad- 
dressed more particularly to parents. Hobbies is 
an elaboration of that theme, but addressed to 
Camp Directors. The more one thinks about it, 
the more vital “hobbies” become as a factor in 
shaping the camp program. 

Our Ancestors made their own cabins, furniture, 
tools, clothes, candles, soap, and medicine. They 
were their own butcher, baker, and candlestick 
makers. Through this training they prospered and 
achieved greatness. They had no time to be lone- 
some. Society did fairly well in the past when we 
as a nation lived the simple life. 

Probably there is nothing sadder than to see 
people with nothing to do. Food is obtained with 
a can opener, an unlimited water supply is in the 
pipes; light, heat, and music may be obtained by 
pressing a button; clothing, furniture, and cabins 
come ready-made; transportation is made easy by 
balloon tires and upholstery; and labor has been 
made monotonous by a machine age. 

Emerson said: “If a man can write a better 
book, preach a better sermon, or make a better 
mousetrap than his neighbor, though he live in 
the woods, the world will make a beaten path to 
his doorway.” 

Many people are finding refuge in hobbies. For- 
tunately for the coming generation hobbies can be 
discovered in Scouting, the Camp Fire Girl Pro- 
gram, and in summer camps. What is the nature 
of this common, but strange custom called ‘“‘Hob- 
bies?” How can we evaluate our camp program 
with a “Hobbies measuring stick?” Here are a few 
units which should appear on this yardstick. 

A hobby is not a means of earning a living. It 
is the pleasant pastime that you choose when you 
are through the day’s work. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt collects stamps. 

Woodin composed music. 

My dentist studies Lincoln. 

Physicians recently had an Art exhibit in New 
York City. 

Some of my colleagues take folk dancing. 

My hobby for exercise is handball. 

A hobby is something you do when you have no 
place to go. Preferably it is out-of-doors. 

It is said that prisoners prefer baseball. Some of 
them play marbles. 

Some of the men on the old whaling schooners 


























— 





“Hobbies” was first broadcast over station WGAR 
March 3, 1934, for the Cleveland Camp Fire Girls’ Annual 
Program. It appears here with slight modifications and a 
fev. additions. 
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used to whittle. Many of them made bone carvings. 

A shoemaker acquaintance gets a great degree of 
satisfaction in raising chickens. 

Many of my friends ride a garden hobby. It is 
usually between the supper hour and darkness. 

A hobby is one means of escaping institutional 
life. It is not an assignment. 

A person who has a hobby is often considered 
a “nut” but it may be the very means of keeping 
out of a “nut” institution. One-twentieth of our 
population are sent to institutions for mental dis- 
eases. One-tenth are eligible for psychopathic hos- 
pitals. I have no data to substantiate these state- 
ments but it is my firm belief that many people 
who get into such a predicament might have avoided 
it if they had “picked up” an intriguing hobby early 
in life. “‘Picked up” is used advisedly. A hobby is 
not an assignment. It is an enjoyable activity that 
is discovered by the hobbyist. Camps should have 
a rich offering which approximates the possibility 
of merit badges in Scouting or the wide variety of 
interests in the program of the Camp Fire Girls. 
An early period of tasting activities might well 
precede a period of fitness and liking. 

One’s hobby may change. 

During my life I have had a hobby of collecting 
tobacco tags, rocks, stamps, post marks, old coins, 
small bottles of sand, and historic data. I have 
had the hobby of raising pigeons, game fowl, wild 
geese, and frizzled hens. I have recently been edu- 
cating a dog. I am now looking for anything relat- 
ing to Cape Cod houses. I have had the hobby 
of hiking, camping, scouting, guiding, sailing, and 
playing basketball. My backyard hobbies include 
a~rock garden, a pool, a wild-flower garden, and 
bees. One might start to classify these as elemen- 
tary and post-graduate hobbies, but that would not 
hold for what you designate as an elementary 
hobby, might be the pursuit of a lifetime. 

A hobby is often a peculiar interest that is quite 
different from the other fellow’s slant on the same 
hobby. Take birds, for example. I have several 
friends who have birds as a hobby, and no two of 
them have the same interest. You may know some 
of these bird hobbyists. 

Dr. Francis Herrick—a retired professor—Ameri- 
can Eagle and Life of Audubon. 

Prentiss Baldwin—business man—life of house 
wren. 

Chester Brooks—business man—migrating water 
fowl. 

C. M. Finfrock—professor of law—feeding shelf 
and identification. 

Dr. Paul Vissche—biology professor—migration of 
birds. 

Harold Madison—museum director—whistling bird 
songs. 

Herbert Brandt—marketman—collecting eggs. 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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Camp Craft 


(Continued from Page 15) 
the fire building and other practice work takes 
place. And it will save time and steps if this 
“laboratory” is fairly near to the central part 
of the camp. 

Fourthly, have available, for the use of those 
campers who might be interested, a book-shelf 
of pamphlets and books on camping-out and 
related subjects, and encoyrage the discussion 
of various methods and practices about which 
they read. 

And, fifth, in order to give the campers a 
means of keeping track of their progress, a 
simple chart may be posted on a board so that 
the campers may be checked off as the various 
items on the chart are completed. This simple 
device is not necessary, however, especially in 
a small camp. 

Further, outpost camps, camp craft meets 
or contests, primitive camps, pioneer units, and 
specialized interest groups are devices for stim- 
ulating interest and giving opportunities for 
further experiences. Camp craft will never 
achieve its potential popularity and benefit to 
the campers until they, themselves, learn to do 
these things and are able to participate in the 
actual work and fun of the camping trip. And 
to do this, they must have the chance to learn 
how, in a pleasant and leisurely manner and in 
good company. 

3. Equipment. We believe that adequate 
equipment is very important,—not necessarily 
expensive equipment, but both personal and 
general camping-out equipment suitable to the 
strength and ability of the group handling it. 
For instance, younger children should not be 
given or allowed to use heavy, long-handled 
axes. But they can learn, and easily, if the 
instructor knows her business, how to handle, 
effectively and perfectly safely, a small hatchet 
or hand axe such as the Peavy Canoe Hatchet 
or the Marble model of the same type. Light 
weight tents for cruising should be used in- 
stead of heavy wall tents, and so on down the 
line. We have a right to be comfortable out- 
of-doors and our campers should be proud to 
learn how to “rough it smoothly.” Camping 
out is neither an endurance contest nor a test 
of how much discomfort and hardship a young 
person can stand. Good beds, adequate sleep- 
ing protection, suitable and comfortable shoes 
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and clothes (for night as well as day), decent 
mess kits, etc., are all absolutely essential to 
the successful operation of a camp-craft de- 
partment. Much makeshift general camping- 
out equipment (such as, kettles, reflector 
ovens, tarps, lights, etc.,) can be made out of 
waste materials or out of those costing very 
little actual cash. Mr. Kephart says, ‘Ideal 
outfitting is to have what we want, when we 
want it, and not to be bothered with anything 
else.” Adequate simple equipment suitable to 
the type of country and to the strength and 
ability of its users is the criterion. And add 
to that the absolute necessity for proper stor- 
age, proper care, and constant upkeep. 

4. Good food.—Skilled outdoor cooking pro- 
duces gastronomic delights. Outdoor food 
should and so easily can be varied, well bal- 
anced, well cooked, attractive, and “terribly 
good.”” When camp craft comes into a camp, 
the warmed-up canned beans, burned bacon, 
and half-toasted wieners go out. Next to safe- 
ty and personal comfort, good food and plenty 
of it gives a greater boost to camp craft than 
any other feature. Selection, care, and prepa- 
ration of outdoor food is an art and science in 
itself, with sometimes, alas, little “‘transfer’’ 
from the gas-stove or electric-range situation. 

5. Enabling skills —As indicated previously, 
mastery of enabling skills must be acquired 
before that particular method of locomotion is 
used in connection with the particular camp- 
craft skills. Often this type of instruction is 
under the direction of other activity counsel- 
ors—such as the riding, boating, canoeing 
counselors—but certain standards of profic- 
iency and safety must be met before campers 
are allowed to go off on trips involving the use 
of these skills. “Safety through skill’ should 
be our motto and our constant aim. 

6. Interesting trips——There is actually no 
part of this country of ours where interesting 
camp-craft trips are not possible in some form. 
Climate, temperature, hazards inherent in na- 
ture, lack of lakes, mountains, wooded country, 
—all these can be overcome, for where there 
is a will, there is a way in camp craft as in 
everything else. Some camps ideally located 
for ‘“‘wide wanderings” fail to take advantage 
of the adventure their locality affords. Other 
camps, much more meagerly endowed by na- 
ture, make of camp craft and its allied inter- 
ests the most popular of camp activities. Va- 
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riety, adventure, good times are not dependent 
on scenery or lavish endowment by Mother 
Nature. 

7. Administrative cooperation.—There must 
be interest and sympathetic understanding of 
the needs and aims of the.camp-craft depart- 
ment on the part of the camp directors and of 
the program executive. Without this apprecia- 
tion and help from those above, the best camp- 
craft counselor with the best equipment and 
natural opportunity may not meet with success 
in her job. Where the directors themselves are 
able campers and trained in woods ways, there 
will be found the best of camp craft in our 
American camps. Please understand that camp 
craft is much more than physical exercise. It 
has its cultural and spiritual side, apparent to 
all of us who really feel at home in the out- 
doors, and feel that “‘getting away” is a treat 
and a piece of rare good luck. Poetry, creative 
art, and songs can be as much a part of a 
camp-craft experience as properly burying 
burned and squashed tin cans or extinguishing 
a fire. It all depends on the attitude of the 
camp in general towards such things, and on 
the spirit of grateful appreciation of, and of 
reverence for the outdoors engendered in the 
campers’ hearts and minds by the leadership. 

As Nessmuk says, “We do not go to the 
green woods and the crystal waters to rough 
it; we go to smooth it.”” And we camp direc- 
tors know in our hearts that it is the activities, 
the interests, and the appreciations growing 
out of “the green woods and the crystal wat- 
ers” which will count for the most, in the end, 
for our camps, for our own satisfaction, for 
the approval of the parents, and for the last- 
ing benefit and joy to the campers themselves. 
Stewart Edward White cheers us on when he 
says, “That, in the last analysis, is the main 
thing: to get ’em out. If, in addition, you can 
give them hints that will, through their inter- 
est or comfort or both, keep ’em out, the job 
is complete.” 





The Forest Ranger Cooperates 


(Continued from Page 17) 
ing to boost their specialty, have sometimes 
obtained results, but more often been relative 
failures. I tried to dodge these pitfalls. 

I do not know that the other National For- 
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ests have specialists in these lines who are so 
close to organized camping. If they do not 
have, there are excellent reasons to believe that 
such specialists will be designated when they 
are available. National Forest expansion has 
been rapid, especially in the East and Middle 
West, and this expansion must continue, I be- 
lieve, by sheer economic necessity, no matter 
what political changes come. 

This is written to set up a train of thought, 
if a train of thought along this line is advisable 
and logical. National officials of the Camp Di- 
rectors Association and the individual camp 
director may well contact Forest Service lead- 
ers. The latter administer over 160,000,000 
acres of land in this country, of the type in 
which camp directors are especially interested. 
There are over a million acres on the Chequa- 
megon where your humble servant cruises, and 
more is coming, we believe. The Chief of the 
United States Forest Service in Washington, is, 
of course, the head of it all, under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. There are about ten For- 
est Regions, each under its own Regional 
Forester. It would be a good bit of research for 
some of the Sectional Officers of the Camp 
Directors Association to make a study about 
possible liaison with both State and Federal 
forest work in their sections, and make such 
information available to camp directors. 

Foresters are dedicated to public service, 
their goods are the natural resources without 
which organized camps cannot exist, and col- 
laboration is indeed natural. 
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The Public School Camp 


(Continued from Page 8) 


August. This has prevented the development 
of the year-round camp. In most parts of the 
country, camps could operate from May 
through November. It is indeed unfortunate 
for our children that so many excellent edu- 
cational facilities lie idle during the larger part 
of the year—an educational waste. Camping 
is as beneficial in winter as in summer and the 
public school camp should be open all year. 


CRIME PREVENTION 


Camping can make a definite contribution 
to the program of crime prevention. This prob- 
lem has been approached from numerous an- 
gles and by many different groups. It is a 
paramount problem in the public school. A 
chief factor in effective crime prevention is to 
keep sustained interest of the children in 
worthwhile activities which challenge them. 
There is no one who has consecutive leader- 
ship or supervision over the child as he moves 
about in home and community life. There are 
too many avenues of escape for him who is 
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prone to take advantage of them whenever 
they occur. It is too difficult to carry out or- 
ganized work in the cities and to keep track 
of each child as he changes from one activity 
to another. 

Camping has a decided advantage in that 
there is supervision of the campers for a long 
unbroken period of time. A camper spends 
more time at camp in two months during his 
waking hours than he spends in the public 
school in an entire school year. Continuity of 
leadership and supervision is most essential in 
dealing with maladjusted children, therefore a 
long season of camp experience of from six to 
twelve months would be essential for this type 
of child. 

A significant experiment was conducted at 
Life’s Boys’ Camp, at Pottersville, New Jer- 
sey, last summer in cooperation with the Board 
of Education of New York City. Sixteen prob- 
lem boys from the Parental School were pa- 
roled and sent to this camp for one month. 
The story of what happened to these young- 
sters is significant in considering what camping 
can do for the problem child. The details of 
this story cannot be taken up here but the 
question asked by one of these boys, says 
much—‘‘Do I have to be committed to the 
Parental School next year in order to come 
back to camp?” 


SOME EDUCATIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Camping at its best is an educational pro- 
cess, but it does not follow necessarily that all 
camp programs are productive of the desired 
results. If a camp program aims to carry out 
a sound educational program, it must be built 
upon sound principles. 

Camping is a way of living. The first pro- 
cess of building a sound program is to select 
the activities from among those camp experi- 
ences which are related to living in camp and 
are likely to appeal to the campers as worth- 
while; second, individual differences of camp- 
ers should be taken into account in all that 
they do; third, the activities should be based 
upon specific needs of the campers and car- 
ried out with the least amount of restriction. 

Camping is made up of real life situations. 
Campers remain in the one place over a long 
period of time and are largely dependent upon 
their own efforts for their personal care and 
safety. They are in an environment where 
there is the least amount of controlled super- 
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vision and are free from usual city-life com- 
pulsions and regulations. 

One of the prime errors of the school is that 
of requiring activities, perhaps desirable enough 
in themselves, but at a time when there is lit- 
tle or no desire on the part of the child for 
the activity. Life in camp on the other hand, 
consists of the unfolding of activities and op- 
portunities as they fit into the feeling and 
needs of the child. 

Camp life presents most favorable opportu- 
nities for learning, because campers come of 
their own choice, thus removing the disadvan- 
tages of compulsory attendance; they have a 
chance to choose their activities; they are 
under continuous supervision for long uninter- 
rupted periods of time in an isolated situation 
and are thereby influenced chiefly with what 
happens within this free and yet controlled 
environment; social and economic barriers are 
practically eliminated; individuals and groups 
are stimulated in many ways to provide their 
own occupations, and recreations; they live a 
more closely related and richer group life. It 
is not possible in all of this, for one to hide 
himself. Sooner or later his real self will come 
to the front. There is no escape. 

Further, the camp situation confronts one 
with actual life situations where practically no 
rules and regulations are already set up to 
govern conduct. Thus, learning how to live 
together in a real situation becomes funda- 
mental in the development of civic conscious- 
ness. Out of all the various problems which 
arise in the natural process of caring for one- 
self and adjusting to the environment, we are 
chiefly concerned to leave permanent impres- 
sions, understandings, habits and apprecia- 
tions. 

To acquire the love of the out-of-doors, the 
ability to live safely and happily in the open, 
the understanding .of plant and animal life, 
and a profound appreciation of beauty and the 
phenomena of natural surroudings is, basic- 
ally, education. 

The trail has been blazed. The public school 
has a splendid opportunity to take a most pro- 
gressive step. It should wait no longer. 





The Opportunity of the C.C.C. 
(Continued from Page 20) 
Space for active sports, quiet recreation, read- 
ing, crafts, etc. In many C.C.C. camps, these 
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conditions are far from adequately met. The 
location and buildings should be planned with a 
view to their use as camps by the agencies after 
they are no longer needed for the C.C.C. 
Trained leadership is the supreme need for 
the program here suggested, leadership pos- 
sessing the same kind of training required by 
organized camps. The fifty years of history 
of organized camping for children has devel- 
oped a philosophy and a methodology that can 
well be applied to the direction of C.C.C. camp 
programs. In short, the organized camp direc- 
tor has a wealth of experience that should be 
utilized in the developing and organizing of an 
educationally and recreationally sound pro- 
gram for the C.C.C. encampment. It would be 
unfortunate if this experience were not made 
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Symbols Add Interest 
(Continued from Page 16) 


begin with, the choosing of the elements that 
are to make up the design. We have collected 
in our Symbol Book* design units used by a 
number of the Indian tribes. These may, of 
course, be found on objects made by the In- 
dians, and many of them are described and 
pictured in government and museum publica- 
tions. (The byways into which a search for 
these designs may lead is another story.) 

After the units have been chosen, which are 
to express the thought, they must be combined 
into a pleasing design. This brings in the con- 
sideration of shape, proportion, values of light 
and dark. When it comes to a choice of colors, 
there is opportunity for the camper to make 
discoveries of pleasing combinations. Then 
there is another problem when the symbol is 
to be adapted to different shapes for different 
uses—to a circle, a square, a triangle, or per- 
haps it is to be used in a border or for an 
all-over design. 





* Camp Fire Outfitting Company, 197 Greene Street, 
New York City (50c.). 
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So here we have in camp two creative uses 
of symbolism—as an art form, and as a color- 
ful, compact, apt way of expressing our 
thoughts and keeping the ideals and traditions 
of camp before us. 

Campers delight in interpreting their sym- 
bols for us. Perhaps you would like to know 
what the designs pictured here mean to the 
girls in these camps. 

The symbol for Twin Lakes Camp, with its 
Indian designs for heart and lake, signifies en- 
during friendships made at camp. This is what 
they say of it: 

“Perhaps the idea which may have prompt- 
ed this was the ceremony used at the closing 
of several Council Fires. The Council Fires 
were held on the shores of Big Twin Lakes. As 
the girls were leaving, they lighted tapers 
which they carried back over the hill and 
through the woods to the tepee in front of the 
lodge. There they formed a circle to sing 
‘Taps’ and extinguish their candles to take 
them back to town. They had carried the 
friendship lights from the lake, the symbol of 
camp, to the tepee, a symbol of home.” 

Tocoa, the camp ‘“‘where dreams come true, 
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explains its symbol thus: “The outside circle 
represents all of the campers joined together 
in their friendship circle and observing the 
watchword of Camp Fire, Wohelo (the small 
lines in the circle), and the law of Camp Fire 
(seven sets of Wohelos in the circle represent 
the law). The arrowheads in the center are 
used to express the desire to grow and achieve, 
while the path at the base of the arrowheads 
leads to the friendship circle, where we find 
the camp ‘where dreams come true.’ ”’ 

From the wide range of Oklahoma comes 
the Gypsy Star, Mesica, that watches over the 
Merry Singing Camp. 

The Camp Sandusky honor is an interesting 


combination in design of symbols for tree, — 


sun, and tent. “The tree represents nature 
and the beauty of the outdoors. The sun rep- 
resents health and the happiness of camp life. 
The tent is just a symbol of camp itself and 
its activities. The idea was to express as much 
of camp as possible in the symbol for our 
honor.” 

From California comes the love of the out- 
of-doors expressed through quite another sym- 
bol: ‘Our camp symbol is built around our 
camp name, ‘Wolahi,’ formed from the first 
two letters of woods, lake, and hills. We have 
used the symbols for mountains, lake, trees, 
and the star to represent the camp itself. Be- 
sides typifying the physical attributes of our 
camp, these symbols represent the spirit and 
ideals which belong to Wolahi. The moun- 
tains are to climb—representing the goals of 
the campers and staff. The trees are the in- 
spiration for helpfulness, cooperation, and 
strength. The lake represents the beauty and 
sincerity which abound in camp life. The star 
is the “spirit of Wolahi’—the inspiration which 
we receive, not only from the lovely surround- 
ings, but also from the friendly guidance of 
director and counselors.” 








Cap'n Bill’s Column 
(Continued from Page 25) 


C. A. Shipman—lecturer—lantern slides for lecture 
work and general appreciation. 

Dr. Harry Oberholsen—biological survey—stomach 
contents. 

Schuyler Mathews—author—putting bird music on 
the staff. 

Frank Wiley—Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland 

Heights—bird trips. 
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Jack Miner—retired—changing routes of migra- 
tory fowl. 

These bird hobbyists get together once a year for 
an all-day session. It is a stag party. They have an 
early morning outdoor breakfast. They then go on 
a field trip, and usually end the day by an evening 
talk. Henry Turner Bailey was an ardent member 
of this group. 

Camp Directors have their hobbies. A classifica- 
tion of the hobbies of Camp Directors so that we 
could have a complete list of Camp Directors who 
collect stamps, those who have particular interest 
in early Colonial homes, and we know many of 
them who do, and so on, would be extremely inter- 
esting. I am venturing to list a few Camp Director 
Hobbies that I happen to know about. Why not 
have a Directors’ Hobby Fair at the Cleveland 
convention? Would you exhibit yours? 

J. Wilford Allen—Stamps. 

Clarence E. Allen—Drawing. 

Daniel Beard—Throwing the hatchet. 

Agathe Deming—Poetry. 

Frank Hackett—Mountain Climbing. 

Dr. Fred Luehring and Laura I. Mattoon—Early 

American Furniture. 


Dr. W. J. Monilaw—Color Photography. 
Dr. John May—Bird Songs. 
“Pierre” Pulling and Eleanor Deming—Canoeing. 


It would seem then that it would be a simple 
matter for Camp Dierctors to have understanding 
of what is meant by a hobby and that they could 
easily gain the conception of setting aside free time 
and freedom of choice that their boys and girls 
might ride their own hobbies. Freedom for indi- 
vidual action would appear to be one of the present- 
day needs of camping. 


At first thought it would appear that a ‘‘Hobbies 
Period” would be too unwieldy for the number of 
counselors that one can afford. But, cannot a good 
craft counselor run a “ten-ring circus” so to speak? 
Tinting local views, making tin can stoves, con- 
structing bird boxes, dipping candles, weaving cat- 
tail mats, inventing shell place cards and so on is 
just as possible*as having all hands nailing ready- 
made bird houses. The nature counselor might still 
keep morale if his collecting trip included rocks, 
minerals, leaves, shells, fungi, etc., instead of just 
leaves. And so it might be considered with each 
member of the staff. 


In conclusion, then, regardless of differences in 
opinion, can we not all agree on certain facts; name- 
ly, that with increase in leisure there should be 
increase in hobbies. Further, we as a group have 
been criticized for keeping campers on a high 
tension. Accompanying these implications should 
we not make the effort to recognize their signifi- 
cance in our programs. I would be glad to hear 
further discussion of hobbies from our readers. 





